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A mother’s influence. 


Thev say a “little learning is a dangerous thing," but 
J if is invaluable. A great deal of learmng * 0U J 
mothers it but tim e will generally only p ermit ■ 

smattering to be acquired. A little Algebra, Euclid, Latin, 
Seek Electricity, all come in conveniently when dtscussi n j 
fhe different work, and what a pleasure to an . intelligent 
S* to explain to his mother some point which she does 
cube understand. Then what an intense pleasure to the 
mother when on a country walk her big boy tells her an 
sorts of interesting facts about every plant, animal, tree, 
formation of soil, etc. ; and she looks back through the long 
years and thinks of the time when she, desperately ignorant 
; nd unobservant herself, tried to enter into the boy’s gropings 
after knowledge, and seeing he was interested in nature, as 
every child is until it has been flattened out of him, listened 
to his questions, answered them as well as she could, and in 
her leisure time studied the subjects, so that the little fellow 
should not come to her for information and fail to get it. 

Many people think that children are too much considered 
and too much indulged. This certainly is sometimes the 
case ; but as Mrs. Wiggin so truly says in her little book, 
Childrens Rights , “ A multitude of privileges, or rather 
indulgences, can exist with a total disregard of the child’s 
rights.” Now this maternal sympathy is clearly one of the 
child’s rights, and any woman who has brought a child into 
the world and is not prepared to give this sympathy, which 
everyone must grant he naturally and imperatively demands, 
is defrauding her child. No woman need fear the effort or 
exertion, the concentration of ideas, and the necessary giving 
up of other interests. Any little sacrifice she may make will 
be most amply rewarded, not in some far distant future time, 
but now, at once, hourly and daily, in the atmosphere of 
love and devotion with which her children will constantly 
enfold her. 


CHILDREN’S HYMNS. 

Communicated by Mrs. Parez. 


Hymns have always proved valuable auxiliaries in teaching 
young children the first ideas of God and of religion. Next 
to the Bible itself they have done most to influence our views 
and mould our theology. Easily learned in the days of 
childhood and youth, often repeated, seldom if ever forgotten 
they become engrafted in the heart, and form a fitting 
expression for every kind of religious feeling. They also 
form a bond between Christians of all denominations. The 


hymns of W atts, Keble, Newman are a common possession 
and dear alike to the heart of Churchman and Nonconformist. 

It is perhaps somewhat remarkable that the earliest 
Christian hymn in metre, which we possess, is a hymn for 
children. It is entitled, “ A Hymn to Christ, the Saviour,” 
and was written in Greek about 150 years after the death 
of our Lord. Its author was the great theologian Clement, 
of the famous city of Alexandria. This is worthy of note, 
as showing the importance which the earliest Christians 
attached to the religious teaching of the young. 

Let me cite another instance. The first Latin hymn to 
which we can give the name of its author was written in the 
year 358, by Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, in France, a place 
so well known to English history. It is a morning hymn, 


“Lucis Largitor spleudide" 

(“O bounteous Giver of the light”), 


— and it was sent when Hilary was in exile, together with an 
evening hymn, in a letter to his little daughter Abia. She 
was only twelve years of age ; and he tells her if she finds 
any difficulties in his letter or in the hymns, she would do 
best to consult her mother. Not bad advice, although it be 
1500 years old. But 1 am not going to take you all down 
the ages : 1 will come to what we may call modern times. 

In speaking of children’s hymns, we must not pass by 
the famous Martin. Luther. The bold, rough, pugnacious 
theologian had a very tender heart for children. His ow 
children he taught to pray, and to sing hymns and to repeat 
the racism. In one of his letters he tells how his little 
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daughter Margaret ‘family Christos festt^ 

and beautiful Chris, .ae care, _ - 

.. vom himmel hoch, da komm ich her 
(« From heaven above to earth I come”). 

He published it in .535, and it was entitled “ A Chris tttlas 
Child’s song concerning the Child Jesus. It has been well 
Lied “the freshest, most joyful, most child-like song that has 
ever been heard from children’s lips at Christmas.” Every 
year it is still sung from the dome of the great Evangelical 
Church at Dresden before daybreak on Christmas morning. 

In our own land I will not go further back than the days 
of Thomas Ken, the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Bishop 
Walsham Howe, who has so lately left us, has been in our 
days called the “ Children’s Bishop.” He did much to have 
children recognized as an important element in the congre- 
gation. He introduced services for children with sermons, 
interspersed with questioning, and recommended their being 
brightened by a liberal use of popular hymns. Bishop Ken 
was his precursor. We must remember that his famous 
world-known morning and evening hymns — 

“Awake my soul and with the sun,” 

— and — 


— were written for the scholars of Winchester School. They 
were first appended to the Manual of Prayers , which was 
published in 1695, and which he had composed for them. 
This manual was Ken’s first publication : it was an endeavour 
to meet a spiritual want which he knew to be a very real 
°ne, to check the worldly latitudinarianism which had set in 
as a reaction to Puritanism, and to raise the tone of the school- 
boy s life. Ihe opening sentence is suggestive of the shorter 
Catechism — the backbone of the religious education of 
Scotland. “ If you have any regard to your own eternal 
happiness, it ought to be your chiefest care to serve and 
glorify God. It is for this end God hath made you and 
redeemed you,” says Ken. “The chief end of man is to 
k ?. n . an d enjoy Him for ever,” says the Catechism- 
Edition after edition of this manual has been published, 
and it served to keep alive the idea of better things during 
the laxity and indifference of the eighteenth century. rh 
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hymns were well known in the school twenty years before 
the manual was published, for when it first came out. Ken 
wrote in it, be sure to sing the morning and evening 
hymn in your chamber devoutly.” 

Isaac Watts wrote, now more than 170 years ago, the 
most successful book of hymns for children that was ever 
published. It was called Divine and Mural Songs at- 
tempted in Easy Language for the use of Children, and 
was written for the younger members of the family of Sir 
Ihomas Abney, with whom he lived for y6 years, until his 
death. Their popularity has been astonishing. Now seldom 
used, phrases from these hymns still linger in men’s 
minds : “ The little busy bee,” “ Let dogs delight,” “ For 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” They 
have many of the graver faults of Watts. They deal far 
too much with hell and damnation ; too little with love. 
I would much rather put into the hands of the young some 
of his grand hymns (to which I will refer by-and-by) than 
his Divine songs for children. 

A large proportion of our English hymn-writers have 
written hymns especially for children, and some few of 
these hymns have lived. There is none more touching 
than Charles AVesley’s — 

“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child ” 

— or more beautiful than Bishop Heber s 
“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 

How sweet the lily grows” 

—which, though believed to have been written for a child, 
appeared in his hymn-book for the hirst Sunday a ^ r 
Epiphany. Another beautiful hymn for the young, by 
Charles Wesley, though altered by John Keble, is- 
“Gracious Saviour, Gentle Shepheid, 

Little ones are dear to 1 hee. 

Dr. Neale, to whom we owe so many popular hymns, 
many of them translations from median a a in ° f , 
hymns, wrote a book of hymns for children, mos of th 
quite beyond the mind of a child. Perhaps one of the best 

is the evening hymn — 

“The day, O Lord, is spent. 

Abide with us and rest. 
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I„ connection with the name of John Keble, I 
only say that the Child’s Christum Year, often at W |S 
to him, is not his, but it was edited by Mrs. Yong e 
Winchester, in i«4<- K ebles L ^ a dnnocentium f s 
no means a book for children, but as the title-page slates 1 
book of “thoughts in verse on Christian children, their 
ways and their privileges,” 1846. 

The most popular modern book of children’s hymns j s 
undoubtedly Mrs. Frances Alexander’s Hymns for, Little 
Children, first published in 1848. It should be borne i n 
mind that they are “ for little children. They are mainly 
on the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Commandments, 
and as such have a special value. Almost every book 
contains — 


— and — 


“Once in royal David’s city,” 


It would be impossible for me to cite the number of 
excellent single hymns which have been written specially 
for children, such, for instance, as — 

“There’s a friend for little children.” — Albert Nudlanc. 

“Now the day is over.” — Baring Gould. 

“lair waved the golden corn.” — John liampdcn Gurney . 

“Above the clear blue sky ."—John Chandler. 

“ Heavenly Father, send Thy blessing.” — Bishop Wordsworth. 

But I may perhaps be permitted to sound a note of 
warning. Not all hymns written especially for children, and 
often put into children's hands, are good hymns, not good in 
any sense of the word. A little care should be exercised 
in selection. Some teach bad doctrine, some no doctrine 
at all, some are not English poetry, not even English prose, 
some are mere tinkling jingle ; some are unreal and worth- 
ess. Let me take a few examples. A hymn begins — 

“1 would be like an angel, 

And witli the angels stand.” 

tW— ^ qUestionable for unreality; but one verse runs 

( ) h, then, I’ll be an angel, 

And with the angels stand, 

A crown upon my forehead, 

A harp within my hand.” 
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, That , is a !?° ba ? doctri "^ 

glorified, will not be an angel. Again, listen to this- 

“Come to Jesus, come to Jesus, come to Jesus just now 
Just now come to Jesus, come to Jesus just now." 

That is not poetry ; it is doggerel, but the verse— 

“He will save you, He will save you, He will save you just now” 

is in my opinon thoroughly bad in doctrine. Even in our 
ordinary hymn-books, there are children’s hymns that are 
quite worthless, lhey convey no meaning, or else an idea 
which is false. Especially is this the case with hymns which 
speak of heaven. Thus for example — 

“ Shall we gather at the river 

Where bright angel feet have trod ; 

With its crystal tide for ever 
Flowing by the throne of God ? 

Yes, we’ll gather at the river, 

The beautiful, beautiful river.” 


— or again — 


“There beside the tranquil river 
Mirror of the Saviour’s face.” 


Surely there is no real authority for all this. Thus to get 
a rhyme for “ river,” we have such lines as these : — 

“Soon our golden heart strings quiver 
With the melody of heaven.” 

This is mawkish and uninstructive to say the least, though 
the hymn has been altered by the Editor of the Hymnal 
Companion to make it possible for English taste. I am 
afraid we are indebted to our American cousins for a good 
deal' of religious poetical trash, or perhaps rather to our 
black brethren there. The language, moreover, often adopted 
is fitted for glorified, perfect, heavenly beings, and not for 
wicked little mortals who are probably not thinking of what 
they are saying. How emphatically is this the case in sue 

hymns as — 

“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 

Safe from corroding care." 

— and — 

“There is' a happy land 
Far, far away— 

Come to this happy land, 

Come, come away." 
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refer to them in order to shew 
teachers should select their hymns, hymns that mean son,* 

thing' and that something— good. 

Hymns for children need not necessarily be all child ren > 
hymns. In fact, I think only a few should be such. Surely 
at a time when in our elementary schools great pains are 
taken to select really good pieces of poetry from our best 
authors for the children s recitations, it is not too much to 
expect those to whom our children s religious instruction in 
Sunday Schools and elsewhere is entrusted, to teach them 
some of the grand and noble hymns which we all love and 

o , ] m i m l of fViotYi 1 P*.r\ t*ti sucli 3»S 


“When I survey the wondrous Cross.” — Watts. 

“Come let us join our tuneful songs.” — Watts. 

“Through the day Thy love has spared us.” — Kelly. 
“To-morrow, Lord, is Thine.” — Doddridge. 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains.” — Heber. 

“ Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed.” — Harriet Auber. 
“ I heard the voice of Jesus say.” — Bonar. 

“Oh ! Jesu, Thou art standing.” — Bishop How. 

-Andjf they would sing of Heaven, let them sing — 

“There is a land of pure delight.” — Watts . 

“There is a blessed home.” — Sir H. Baker. 

“ The Head that once was crowned with thorns.” — Kelly. 


Ihese and a hundred others, with hymns which speak of th 
Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection of our blessed Lord 
will do far more for the moral and spiritual good of childrei 
than the feeble meaningless ditties of which I have spoken. 

I eihaps enough has been said to shew how Christiai 
teachers in all ages have valued this means of impartim 
Christian truth to the young. 

Let me therefore urge on teachers to make the best use o 
goo hymns in their all-important and sacred work. Th ( 
i n t s ° children are often strangely retentive, and, it w a ] 

/. , C ° ud ^’ ve man y an example, that verses of a hynii 
i c ^ s l )een learnt in childhood and which has l 3 ’ 1 

ant . ° r y ears ' it may be that they will flash out at soin' 
Z m darkened mind, and prove a strength m - 

of death m ° ra W6akness > and even a comfort in the hou 


OUR WORK. 

House of Education. Work goes on vigorously and cheerfully. We 
have a larger class of second-year students than ever before and we have 
certainly not before had a more intelligent and able class. We hope to be 
better prepared next Christmas, in the way of numbers, to meet the 
demand for our students. 


“ Parents Review” School, Examiner’s Report, December, 1897. 


Bible Lessons .— Fewer papers gain full marks than last year, and a 
greater proportion decline the examination. Most of the papers, however, 
are well done, and the better papers show improvement in a most vital 
point — the application of Christian truth to daily life. 

Latin . — Only a small proportion of the children have taken this subject 
— but these clearly show improvement on previous years. 

Flistoncal Subjects . — These are again exceedingly well done — but as 
last year, there is still a tendency to be too discursive. 

Geogr aphy . — This subject has been only fairly well done. About 7 of the 
whole papers receive full marks, whilst about 15 % fail to obtain half-marks. 
The few maps drawn are of only slight merit. A more systematic use of 
map-drawing whilst teaching might perhaps make the subject more 
attractive, especially topography. 

Natural History— This subject is again very well done. A large 
proportion gain full marks. 

Writing and Dictation again show marked improvement. And this is 
manifest-in the writing— not only in the special copy writing but in the 


capers generally. 

English Grammar. — Whilst there are a fair number of papers that show 
hat this subject has been treated as a real mental discipline-there is too 
arge a proportion of the papers that are of little educational value. The 
vork done is painfully manifest as guess-work, and the subject in many 
:ases can scarcely have received the attention that its value as a menta 
raining deserves. The improvement noted last year has not been 

^Arithmetic.- A very large proportion obtain full marks ; m Classes I. 
.mill. The weak poin. is .hat so few in Classes II I. and V. reach that 

itandard. The mechanical s °* ! b^'creditable-bot "he 

iccuracy, and the neatness of the paper *> ) . tin 

solutions offered of the problems requiring noug^ ^^^ Composition, 

The other subjects taken (as hrenc . ’ - standard reached 

Botany, etc.) do not call for any special remark-the standard 


Parents' Review School.— Would members 
should not be made with examination papers, 
the Secretary until they have passed througi 


kindly note that enclosures 
as the papers do not reach 
the Examiner’s hands and 


